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such as the preface (cc.1-4) or the interesting di- 
gressions upon social and economic conditions (e. g. 
cc.6-13), are far beyond the comprehension of the 
ordinary boy or girl who has read only Caesar. 
If these are omitted, we lose much valuable informa- 
tion as well as a just comprehension of the essay 
in its entirety. They should be read, therefore, but 
not until some familiarity with Sallust's style has 
been gained. The work in prose composition in- 
volves us in another practical difficulty, since Sal- 
lust is poorly adapted to serve as a model for writ- 
ing, and the reading of Cicero can not begin till 
three or four months have elapsed. Again, by the 
time that the conspirators have been executed or 
killed in battle under Sallust's auspices, the pupils 
feel too much natural satisfaction at having reached 
the end of a long story to enjoy beginning it all 
again with quo usque tandem; Cicero, the greater 
stylist, will be partly spoiled for them by their 
knowledge of the events and the outcome, and any 
rapid comparison of the two versions is difficult 
when they are not read simultaneously. 

Another possibility is to begin with Cicero, read- 
ing from day to day passages from the other author 
which throw light on his account. If these selections 
are short, however (as, for example, in D'Ooge's 
edition of Cicero's orations), one will get little com- 
mand over Sallust's style, little idea of his treat- 
ment as a whole; if, on the other hand, they are 
long enough to meet this objection, there is dan- 
ger that one may lose the thread of Cicero's argu- 
ment. 

A third plan, which in the experience of the 
writer is far more effective than either of the 
foregoing, is to use Sallust for the historical back- 
ground, inserting Cicero's orations in their proper 
place in his story. Two or three days should be 
given at first to a review of important events 
and a sketch of economic conditions during the half 
century which preceded the conspiracy. The class 
should also be warned of the aristocratic prejudices 
of both their authors and asked to watch for dis- 
crepancies, exaggerations, or unfairness. Then they 
may read as follows : 

(a) Character and early life of Catiline; his first 
attempt at revolution: Sail. Cat. 5. 1-8, 15, 18, 19; 

(b) Beginning of the second conspiracy: Sail. 
Cat. 14, 16, 17, 20-31.6; 

(c) Attack on Catiline in the senate: Cic. in 
Cat. 1; 

(d) His reply and flight: Sail. Cat. 31.7-32.2; 

(e) Description of his forces: Cic. in Cat. 2; 
Sail. Cat. 36.4-39S; 

(f) Attempts to treat with the Optimates : Sail. 
Cat. 32.3-36.3: 

(g) Negotiations with the Allobroges; arrest and 
trial of the conspirators : Sail. Cat. 39.6-47 ; Cic. 
in Cat. 3 ; 



(h) Attempt to implicate Crassus and Caesar: 
Sail. Cat. 48-50.2 ; 

(i) Debate on the punishment, speeches of Caesar, 
Cicero, and Cato: Sail. Cat. 50.3-52.1; Cic. in Cat. 
4; Sail. Cat. 52-I-53-I; 

(j) Execution of the prisoners; defeat and death 
of Catiline: Sail. Cat. 55-61. 

Either the second and third orations or the cor- 
responding chapters of Sallust (cf. e, g) may be 
omitted or read by the teacher without serious loss. 
Chapters 14-16 of Sallust (a, b) are likewise of 
less interest. Much of f, g, j is easy enough for 
rapid reading, while other passages bearing on the 
conspiracy (e. g. Cic. ad Att. 1.2; ad fam. 5.7; Phil. 
2.11-20) may well be used for further work at sight. 

Any injustice that is done to Sallust through this 
disarrangement of his narrative can be atoned for 
by reviewing his work in order, including the omit- 
ted portions (cc. 1-4, 5.9-13, 53-2-54), which at this 
stage of the year's work are not too difficult for 
the average class. 

The practical merits of this third plan are ob- 
vious: (1) there is a gradual increase in the diffi- 
culty of the Latin, which begins with simple and 
concrete narrative ; (2) Cicero may be used as a 
model for work in composition within a month after 
the beginning of the year; (3) interest is stimu- 
lated by the occasional change of author, but the 
selections are long enough — ten pages on the aver- 
age — to avoid scrappiness while giving variety; (4) 
the order of events is kept, each account fills up 
gaps in the other, and different versions of the 
same occurrence are read in quick succession. As 
a result, the four orations of Cicero and the entire 
Catilina of Sallust can be covered more satisfactor- 
ily in about a month less time than is required for 
the arrangement first described. 

Vassah College. MARY BRADFORD PEAKS. 



A NOTE ON HORACE'S SECOND EPODE 

In connection with the subject, The Feeling for 
Nature in Horace's Poetry (see my paper in The 
Classical Weekly 3.242-247), the puzzling poem, 
Epode 2, repays study. Of its 70 lines the first 
66 appear at first sight to be an enthusiastic de- 
scription of country life : longing for its activities 
abroad and its family pleasures at home. But the 
last four lines with an unexpected turn make the 
whole preceding part a dramatic monologue spoken 
by a usurer, Alfius, a city fellow who in spite of 
his fine protestations about country life continues 
in the city in his occupation of money-lending. These 
four lines have caused endless discussion as to 
whether the poem is an idyl or a satire. As Theo- 
dor Plusz points out in his explanation 1 , to solve 
the problem we must consider both the relation be- 

1 Das Iatribenbuch des Horaz, S-16. 
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tween the end and the preceding part, and again 
the relation between the subject-matter and the 
form. As regards the second point, Plusz thinks 
that if the poem had been intended as an idyl, 
Horace would have used the elegiac form, not 
the iambic epode, a form which belongs to dramatic 
action, irony, or even parody. As regards the first 
point, it is not necessary to explain as Plusz does 
that the whole poem is a satire, dramatic in charac- 
ter, of the elegiac-idyllic form of expression in gen- 
eral, and a parody of Vergil's Georgics in particu- 
lar. A simpler explanation seems rather to be that 
Horace did write a sincere and natural description 
of country life and becoming too enthusiastic in his 
praises called himself back suddenly at the close 
with an Heineesque self-irony, by placing the whole 
poem in the mouth of a city banker who could not 
carry out his fine thoughts. This ending of anti- 
climax and virtual self-depreciation is paralleled 
by the endings of the two Odes (2.1; 3.3), where 
Horace bids his muse leave the solemn national 
themes she has been singing for her proper sphere 
of merry trifling. And this seems to be the proper 
interpretation in view of Horace's whole tempera- 
ment. He was not an ardent nature, was always 
a critic as much as a poet and, when once he 
let himself go in enthusiasm, he was the first to 
call himself back to limits of moderation. 

In the Ars Poetica, the Epistle in which Horace 
combined his balancing functions of poet and critic, 
he has a passage about nature descriptions which 
is illuminating for us here, as it shows that he has 
considered the effect of nature description in the 
poetry of the time and has definite standards about 
it (14-17) : 

Inceptis gravibus plerumque et magna professis 
purpureus late qui splendeat unus et alter 
adsuitur pannus, cum lucus et ara Dianae 
et properantis aquae per amoenos ambitus agros 
aut flumen Rhenum aut pluvius describitur arcus. 

"Frequently after an effective beginning" (he is 
speaking of a piece of literature), "a beginning that 
promises much, a purple patch or two is stitched on 
to make a fine showing when the grove or altar of 
Diana is described, or the wanton water winding 
through the woods, or the river Rhine, or the rain- 
bow". 

The danger of 'the purple patch' ! Is not that 
what Horace with his fine aesthetic sense for pro- 
portion is avoiding in this second Epode? He 
will write no passage about nature that will seem 
too highly colored. His most brilliant description 
he will set in iambic lines as more of a satire 
than an idyl and attribute it at the end to a city 
money lender to remove any danger of a charge 
of false emotionalism in his tone. 
Vassah College. ELIZABETH HAZELTON HaIGHT. 



REVIEW 

Ammiani Marcellini rerum gestarum libri qui super- 
sunt. Recensuit rhythmiceque distinxit Carolus 
U. Clark. Vol. I. Berlin: Weidmann (1910). 
16 Marks. 

With the appearance of this work it is not too 
much to say that American classical scholarship 
enters upon a new period. For while we have long 
possessed men who under more favorable circum- 
stances could have produced a critical edition on 
this scale, the fact remains that our reviews have 
now their very first opportunity to welcome any 
classical author complete, in a definitive editio maior, 
based upon the fullest first-hand knowledge of all 
the manuscript material. Fortuna Philologica, if 
there be such a goddess, has taken grim delight in 
assigning to most of us the task of needlessly 
duplicating college or school editions, in the inter- 
est of rival series, or that of editing other people's 
more or less juiceless contributions in our com- 
peting journals. In all this scholarly Sahara at last 
an oasis appears ! A work undertaken under the 
auspices of Traube and Mommsen, with the en- 
couragement of the Berlin Academy, and the as- 
sistance of one so steeped in Tacitus and his imi- 
tators as Wilhelm Heraeus, is sure to win the most 
substantial recognition for Professor Clark, and 
through him for American scholarship. The editions 
of Eyssenhardt (Berlin, 1871) and Gardthausen 
(Teubner series, Leipzig, 1874-1875) are at once 
displaced by an edition which in every respect 
surpasses them, and has the further advantage of 
new textual resources — the fragments of the Hers- 
feld codex, now at Marburg. 

The first volume contains books 14-25, with a 
brief .preface and five plates of MSS. The second 
— for the most part already in type — will include 
books 26-31, with full discussion of the MSS, chap- 
ters on Ammianus's rhythmical procedure, and in- 
dices. Especially commendable is the disposition 
of the critical notes, in that the readings of inferior 
MSS and emendations appear in a second group of 
critical material at the foot of the page. As com- 
pared with the text of Gardthausen and Eyssen- 
hardt, the new recension shows great independence. 
Naturally many of the conjectures of Bentley, 
Mommsen, Heraeus, Clark, etc., must be accepted 
as far from certain. But in an author whose in- 
tricate style was so easily corrupted, who can doubt 
the necessity of heroic treatment? It is safe to say 
that no conjecture has been accepted which does not 
rest upon a thorough acquaintance with the author's 
peculiarities. 

A new feature is the rhythmical punctuation, based 
upon the observations of Wilhelm Meyer. Only the 
period and the comma are used, and each marks a 
rhythmical cadence. Thus the reason for many an 



